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be as well calculated as could be wished, to fit our young men 
for the duties of life ; whether the greatest portion of their time 
is devoted to the attainments practically most important ; and, 
particularly, whether the art of communication, in its two great 
branches of writing and speaking, and especially the latter, 
ought not to be raised from its comparative neglect to the first 
place among the studies preparatory to active life. 



Art. IX. — The True English Grammar; being an Attempt to 
form a Grammar of the English Language, not modelled 
upon those of the Latin, and Greek, and other Foreign 
Languages. By William B. Fowle, Instructer of the 
Monitorial School, Boston. Munroe & Francis. 1827. 

The object of this manual is to rescue parents and teachers. 
by a summary process, from the whole tribe of grammars upon 
grammars, which, since the days of Lowth and Murray, have 
so fearfully accumulated upon them. Whether it be certainly 
the True English Grammar, which it claims to be, or not, its 
merits are not the less remarkable, in sweeping clean away 
the old cobwebs of the schools, and proving to a demonstration 
the English language, written and spoken as it now is, to be 
essentially pedantic and absurd, and quite unworthy of the 
tongues of the nineteenth century. But happily it has been 
discovered, that, ' with a very moderate reform, our language is 
one of the freest and simplest in the world, and may be wholly 
disencumbered of grammatical difficulty.' With the view, 
therefore, of releasing his mother tongue from scholastic fetters, 
and supplying one of the crying wants of the age, Mr Fowle 
proposes this system of rational grammar. It is his opinion, 
that ' a learned man, that is, a Latin and Greek scholar, was 
not the proper person to make an English grammar, and that, of 
course, Dr Lowth was disqualified ' (p. 1 57) ; that, consequently, 
Murray, who took him for a pattern, was all in the wrong ; 
and that our fathers have been groping for ages in grammatical 
darkness ! 

The author's objections to the old systems of grammar, are, 
that they needlessly embarrass the English, by forcing it into 
analogies with the Latin and Greek ; and he proposes to form 
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an English grammar, ' not modelled upon those of other foreign 
languages.' It will be observed, that whatever analogies with 
the Latin and Greek may have been adopted into the English, 
they now compose an integral part of the language, and are as 
good Anglicisms as any Anglo-Saxon derivations. The grammar, 
therefore, which rejects them, it must be distinctly remembered, 
is no grammar of the English, as it is now written and spoken. 

As the public, generally, are unacquainted with the result of 
Mr Fowle's labors, it is our intention to lay before them the 
outlines of the reforms in his grammar, which takes the English 
language less as it is, than as it should be. English grammar 
is defined to be, ' Rules for writing and speaking the English 
language, founded on the peculiar structure and proper use 
of it.' (p. 5.) The business of orthography is committed to 
' dictionaries and spelling-books,' and that of prosody to ' trea- 
tises on rhetoric' Punctuation we find to be no part of the 
system ; and from no mention of such things as commas, colons, 
and periods, we conclude, that they are out of place in a system 
of rational grammar. Under nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are 
comprehended the nine sorts of words, into which custom has 
hitherto so inconsiderately parcelled out the parts of speech. 

First come nouns. After discarding the unmeaning distinc- 
tion of names proper and common, it is declared, that nouns, 
generally, are ' either physical or metaphysical,' to the great 
edification of all little masters and misses, (p. 6.) Person, in 
an English noun, is proved to be a shadowy and mistaken 
refinement, (p. 160.) That of cases is nothing better. 
The nominative and objective are accordingly amalgamated. 
Inasmuch as they both are names of a thing, it is not thought 
fair, that the nominative alone should have the benefit of this 
circumstance in its title. Therefore, instead of nominative and 
objective, they are to be called for the future agent and object. 
(pp. 12, 161.) A fate still worse is reserved for the possessive 
case, which is stripped of its name, and cashiered to an adjec- 
tive ; thus, Mr Fovvle resolves the apostrophic s into the word 
add, and ' father's house,' he reads 'father add house.' Here 
he protests against supposing ' father's ' to be a name, and 
declares it to be a good adjective, only serving to distinguish 
one house from another, (p. 162.) 

Next, the dignity of the adjective is very considerably raised. 
This once modest part of speech is made to assert its dominion, 
first, over the indefinite article a, an, because derived from one; 
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then over the definite article, the, because, forsooth, a contrac- 
tion of this, once spelled thae, now by an easy step the. (pp. 
171, 158.) The pronouns, next in course, are the subjects of 
hopeful reform. We are entertained with the following dialogue, 
where who, what, whom, are successively brought to answer to 
a substantive understood, and made adjectives. Thus, ' Who 
did it c ! who what did it? who person is the answer.' ' I gave 
it to whom? whom what? whom person, the object.' (p. 18.) 
In like manner are claimed this, these, those, it, that, and, 
of course, all possessive cases of pronouns as well as nouns ; 
in proof of which, is cited the following expression ; ' this 
handle is this's, but that is that's,' (p. 19.) which the author 
says is not uncommon. The personal pronouns are sunk into 
demonstrative adjectives ; /, thou, he, &c. pointing out the 
agent, and me, thee, him, he. the object, of what is done ; thus 
' We, the author of this grammar, (and not those authors who 
differ from us) ;' ' He, Murray, that Murray (who perplexes.)' 
(pp. 19, 21). And also, the genders of he, she, it, are proved 
to be interchangeable by an aptness of illustration peculiar to 
our ingenious author. Thus, ' My carpenter always says of his 
saw, she cuts well ; and the sailor, who never heard of rhetoric, 
says of the anchor, he holds, and of the ship, she brings up,' 
(p. 164.) which is an adherence, we are told, to ' ancient usage,' 
and no rhetorical flourish ; figures, we suppose, being unknown 
in the primitive simplicity of the language, until certain rhetori- 
cians presumed to strew their flowers. Next in this triumphant 
procession of the adjective, are ranked expatriated nouns, 
particularly possessive cases ; as may be seen in the similarity 
of office performed by the first words in such expressions as 
these, ' noisy streets,' ' Boston streets,' and last, not least, 
' Boston's streets,' which seems to have been stripped of its 
nounship by the magic of the verb add, and means, Boston 
add streets, (pp. 23, 162.) Another decree, not less summary, 
hurls the harmless family of adverbs from their ancient dominion, 
and constrains them to become good and true adjectives, by 
virtue of the word like. ' Heroes act bravely,' that is, ' heroes 
act like brave actors;' 'kings die humbly,' that is, 'kings die 
like humble diers ; ' ' hope cheers constantly,' that is, ' hope 
cheers like constant cbeerers ;' ' wealth comes slowly,' that is, 
' wealth comes like slow comers.' (p. 25.) Lastly, it is resolved, 
that verbs shall furnish their quota, to swell the ranks of the 
adjective; preserving thereby, we suppose, the balance of power, 
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which, since conjunctions and prepositions have been proved to 
be real nouns and verbs in disguise, might possibly be disturbed. 
Thus, 'go-cart,' ' clingstones,'' ' cw^-purse.' (p. 26). 

The remaining grand division is verbs ; and here we cannot 
forbear to congratulate all unlearned natives and foreigners, 
upon the prospect of the return of language to its simple ele- 
ments. Mind, of whose march we hear so much, is certainly 
completing the circle, and approaching the point, from which it 
first set out. It was once supposed, that the progress of lan- 
guage was the result of our wants ; but such notions are done 
away. Its perfection is no longer sought, where the multiplied 
necessities of life have given rise to corresponding varieties of 
expression, but in those simple dialects, in which one articulate 
sound is significant of a hundred different things. Hence the 
whole fasiiion of moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, are 
considered unnecessary ; and they are charged upon gramma- 
rians, who, to accommodate classical ' usage,' have unreasona- 
bly thrust them into the mouths of the vulgar (p. 173), much in 
the same way as doctors pour physic down children's throats. 
Nevertheless the author graciously and somewhat inconsistently 
consents to retain two tenses, a present and a past; not that he 
has a whit the more faith in a past, than a future tense ; for, 
originally, ' English verbs had but one termination' (p. 30), 
and no tenses to express time. Their business is to ' express 
what the nouns <io,' (p. 29), and not the when. Of course it 
is impertinent in Father Time to meddle in the matter. But 
as Mr Fowle agrees, with a mental reservation, to retain, for 
form's sake, a past tense, he generously throws the name into the 
bargain. This may be very modest, but it is not quite so judi- 
cious, and is a needless embarrassment in the short cut to per- 
fection. To be convinced of this, we have only to read the 
author's own words. ' Must is the only verb in the English 
language, which, in spite of grammarians, has retained its 
primitive simplicity, having no variation on account of tense, 
number, and person, and yet there is nothing indefinite or ob- 
scure in its use.' (p. 69). Why then are other verbs to be de- 
prived of this same inestimable ' simplicity ' ? When he has 
once commenced the good work of reform, upon what princi- 
ple does he mince matters, and retain a past tense, which he 
can never regard with complacency ? But instead of finishing 
his work, and removing every vestige of the old enormities of 
the schools, he not only perpetuates the evil by allowing two 
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tenses, but favors us at great length with a list of irregular 
verbs, which he proposes to legitimatize, by throwing out 
their obnoxious deformities and taking the regular ' ed.' Thus 
'do, doed,' ' come, corned,' ' go, goed.' (pp. 43 — 50.) These, 
according to his own principles, he ought to have brought 
to the standard of that perfect verb ' must,' and retrench- 
ed all but one termination. But what is worse, he actually 
sides with the lovers of Latin and Greek analogies, and spreads 
perplexity, by adding ed to verbs, which so nearly approxi- 
mated his standard of perfection, as to have until now the 
same termination to express all the relations of time. Thus 
present, ' beat ; ' past, ' beat ; ' he proposes ' beated.' So 
' cost, costed,' ' cut, cutted,' (p. 49) ; and why may we not 
add must, musted ? This partial reform is undoubtedly a 
sorry defect. For we are to bear in mind, that, according to 
the true analogy of the English language, ' verbs had but one 
termination ' (p. 30) ; that all notions of ' time must be looked 
for in the context' (p. 175) ; and further, that in a true Eng- 
lish grammar ' any unnecessary departure from strict analogy, 
simplicity, or uniformity should be met and discountenanced.' 
(p. 173). Now, after proclaiming from the housetop such 
magnanimous principles, and showing to a demonstration, that 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons are a flagrant violation of 
the genius of our language, muffled under the venerable cloak 
of classical usage, how Mr Fowle, as ' a fearless philologer,' 
can consent to deform this beautiful piece of radicalism by a 
salvo to any two tenses, we are at a loss to imagine ! 

But it is our business to take into the account only such re- 
forms as we find, and not to murmur, that thus far they have 
gone, and no farther. We proceed, therefore, to the verb, or, 
as the author would say, ' the verbal name,' to be, a fruitful 
source of perplexity to most grammarians. If he has been 
less successful than usual, in settling to his satisfaction the 
origin of this verb, yet the curious owe him many thanks for 
fixing the truth beyond the hope of escape, between his own 
conjectures and those of Dr Gilchrist. The Doctor calls in 
the aid of no fewer than four languages, the Anglo-Saxon, the 
French, the Greek, and the Latin, to determine this doubtful 
poiut. (p. 167). But for our part we prefer Mr Fowle's solu- 
tion, as by far more easy and natural. He considers it neces- 
sary to split up five several verbs, of which ' to be and its 
variations are the fragments,' (pp. 51, 166) ; a conclusion to 
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which he must doubtless have been helped, by the philosophers, 
who have determined that meteoric stones must have been broken 
up, and whirled through space by certain convulsions in the 
moon ; or these fragments of verbs may have been suggested 
by that noted hypothesis, which creates and explodes an im- 
mense planet, on purpose to prove that the smaller planets are 
some of the pieces. In the next place, we are informed, that 
to be is an active verb, but that its action lies snugly coiled up, 
like the spring of a watch, within the ' individual that exerts 
it.' (p. 168). It is dexterously made out, that the sentence, 
' John is a fool,' means ' John plays the fool.' After this, if 
we can in conscience ask for more proof, we are exultingly 
referred to the imperative mood. Thus, to take the example 
selected, ' let light be.' This throws us upon an alarming 
dilemma ; no less a one than to acknowledge, either that 
' light ' never was created, or that ' be ' is an active verb. 
' Either nothing,' says Mr Fowle, ' was done in obedience to 
this command, or what was done is expressed by the word be.' 
(p. 167). Of course, if we must choose between the two 
horns of this dilemma, we prefer to be tossed by the latter. 
Therefore, be is an active verb, and in plain English, ' let light 
be,' means, ' let light act,'' or ' let light make itself J From which 
we conclude, that before its creation, light was and was 
not. This, it will be observed, settles the old dispute, whether 
matter be coeternal with mind. The next thing is to bestir 
that proverbially drowsy race, the neuter verbs. A state of 
motion or rest is a complete sinecure, and gives them nothing 
to do. By way of showing their activity, therefore, they are 
made to bestride themselves, in the same manner as children 
ride their cockhorses. Thus, ' / sleep easy, is I sleep myself 
easy.'' (p. 169). 

We ought to have mentioned before the immense gain made 
by changing, in the perfect tense, the helping verb have into a 
principal ; and the perfect participle into a verbal adjective. 
Thus, ' men have abused reason,' Mr Fowle reads, ' men have 
reason (how ?) abused,' or ' men possess reason abused.' So. 
' the boy has learned the lesson ; ' 'the boy has the lesson 
learned.' Here ' learned,' according to the ' True English 
Grammar,' ' expresses the condition of the lesson and not of 
the learner.' (p. 57). Consequently the benefit of the learn- 
ing rightfully belongs to the lesson and not to the boy. In 
the same way, ' the boy has lost his book^ must be read, ' the 
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boy possesses his book lost. Of course the loss is not felt 
by the boy. So, John has broken Jim's head, must by the 
same exegesis mean only, John possesses Jim's head broken. 
Nothing more than possession can be proved upon John. It 
was hardly to be expected, after this specimen of elevating 
adjectives at- the expense of the perfect participle, that verbs 
passive should remain unmolested. Accordingly, we are told, 
that the whole passive voice is unconstitutional, and ' built upon 
a misconception of the nature and use of the perfect partici- 
ple.' The following is the exposition by which passive verbs 
are done away, and all grammatical passion and suffering pro- 
claimed henceforth to be at an end. ' Penelope is loved,' (' is' 
has been proved already to be an active verb, and means 
' exists '), ' Penelope exists (how ?) loved.' ' Loved is an 
adjective and qualifies Penelope, and it is just as correct to 
say, the phrase, Penelope is sick, is a passive verb, as to call, 
Penelope is loved, one.' (p. 170). 

With this moderate reform, the grand division of Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Verbs is perfected, and the English language 
rebuilt upon the freest, simplest, and most natural plan in the 
world. About two hundred particles only remain to be dis- 
posed of, which, by the ignorance and wilfulness of gram- 
marians, have been erected into titular dignitaries, under the 
names of Adverbs, Conjunctions, Prepositions, and Interjec- 
tions. It was once erroneously supposed, that they had no 
signification of their own, but served merely to show the relation 
of one thought to another ; that in this they differed from other 
words, their office being to cement the several parts of the 
fabric of language together. But Home Tooke has satisfac- 
torily proved, that to contrive words on purpose to show the 
relation of our thoughts is a needless waste of invention, that 
the fabric of language stands self-supported without the cement 
of conjunctions and propositions ; and that nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs are fully competent to express every action of the 
mind. The great work of restoring our language to its primi- 
tive simplicity, so fearlessly undertaken by our author, has thus 
been completely achieved, foreclosing all exercise of tL 2 talents, 
ingenuity, and courage of future reformers. 
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